THE CABINET

1945 it has usually met twice a week. Additional meetings are sum-
moned by the Prime Minister when they are necessary. The question
of the right of the Prime Minister to refuse to summon a Cabinet is
perhaps of some theoretical interest. As a matter of practice, it never
arises. If a matter is of great urgency, it is inconceivable that the Prime
Minister will not recognise it as such. If a dispute has arisen between
the Prime Minister and a minister, that alone is a question of urgency
upon which the Prime Minister himself will desire an immediate
decision*

Normally, a proposal is submitted to the Cabinet by the minister
concerned in the form of a written memorandum.1 Copies of these
memoranda are produced, usually by the Cabinet Office, and are
circulated by that Office. If a memorandum is of any considerable
length it generally concludes with a summary prepared in order that
ministers who are not specially conversant with the subject may readily
inform themselves of what is proposed. But the insistence on memo-
randa, which is an elementary rule of business, does not prevent an item
being placed, with the Prime Minister's approval, on the agenda without
a memorandum. Moreover, it is of course open to the Prime Minister
to allow questions not mentioned on the agenda to be raised as matters
of urgency.

Before the war of 1939-45 there was a Cabinet instruction, renewed
by each Cabinet, that memoranda, draft Bills and other constituents of
Cabinet agenda were not to be circulated until after their subject-matter
had been fully examined between the departments from which they
emanated, the Treasury, the Law Officers where contentious Bills were
involved,2 and any other departments concerned. The post-war rule is
apparently not so detailed, but it is still the rule that proposals affecting
other departments must not be submitted to the Cabinet until they
have been thoroughly discussed with those departments at the official

1 In 1932 Mr MacDonald wished to protest against the number of Cabinet memoranda
and to suggest that no memorandum be sent without his first reading and approving it.
His note 'was sent to Hankey who told him, politely, that it was nonsense': Thomas
Jones, A Diary with Letters, p. 69.

a It is believed that this requirement and indeed much of the present procedure was
originated by the Labour Cabinet in 1924 as a result of complaints by Sir Patrick
Hastings, then Attorney-General. When an important and contentious Bill is on the
agenda, the Attorney-General may be summoned.
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